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Memorabilia. 
[S the final instalment of his description of | 
Soviet Russia—‘ La Ruine morale au pays | 
des Soviets ’—in the first February Revue 
des Deux Mondes, Count Kokovtzoff describes 
a striking scene as witnessed by M. Joseph 
Douillet at Easter, 1925, in the Church of | 
All Saints at Rostov-on-the-Don. It was at | 
the midnight mass of the night of the Resur- | 
rection. A crowd of worshippers filled the 
church. Outside, seated on the tombs of the 
graveyard surrounding the church, were sev- 
eral hundreds of young communists of both 
sexes, singing to the accompaniment of hand- | 
organs, drinking vodka, outdoing one 
another in blasphemies. Having brought | 
one of their number to a state of complete 
drunkenness, they urged him to go into the 
church and make a scene there. The drunk- 
ard, with a few of his comrades about him, 
succeeded in forcing his way through the 
crowd, a few minutes before the solemn 
chant, ‘‘ Christ is risen’? was begun. He 
tottered up the steps of the ambon, and 
made towards the altar. Those of the con- 
gregation who stood nearest, in their aston- 
ishment, could do nothing to hinder him, 
but the priest officiating at the altar did not 
lose his head. He swiftly stepped forward | 
and barred the way before the intruder, and, | 
standing between him and the altar, 
threatened him with the crucifix. The 
young communist at the sight of that, 
stopped, turned livid, fell back. He missed 
his footing on the step, tumbled over, and 
was thrown out in a moment. His comrades, 
irritated by this defeat, cut the electric light 
wires; but the people inside the church only 
prayed the more fervently by the light of a 
multitude of burning candles. | 





HE last Report of the Council of the. 
Devon and Cornwall Record Society, | 
after mention of two or three satisfactory | 
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| Scciety cannot do much in 


| Scotland. 
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(the completion of the publication of the 
Register of Ottery St. Mary; the resumed 


| publication of that of Truro; the beginning 


of publishing the Register of Halberton) lays 
emphasis on the work of the Committee 
appointed by the Prime Minister to report 
on the material available for a record of all 
members of the House of Commons from 1264 
to 1832. Our correspondent Mr. Tapley- 
Soper is acting as receiver of any detailed 
personal information regarding the repre- 
sentatives for Devon and Cornwall. The Re- 
port expresses the hope that, though the 
its corporate 
capacity to forward the undertaking, its 
members may be able to render valuable 
individual assistance. We much hope that 
similar recommendations of the project are 
being issued wherever and by whomsoever 


| opportunity to do so affords itself. 


OLLECTORS will find in the February 
Connoisseur an interesting, well illus- 
trated article by Mr. Charles Beard on the 
pretty subject of Wedding Knives. Towards 
the end of the sixteenth and through most of 
the seventeenth century it was customary for 
the bridegroom to present his bride with a 
pair of handsome knives in a decorated 
sheath. It would appear that ill-luck was 
not at that time associated with the gift of 
a knife; or was exception made for a bride? 
The custom can be traced back to an earlier 
date abroad, and it was observed also in 
Moreover, a pair of knives was 
considered as, in general, a suitable present 
for a man to give to a woman. Mr. Beard 
notes that the wedding-knives fell out of 
favour during the Commonwealth—he thinks 
as smacking too much of “ popery,’’ and we 
do not quite gather what he means by that. 
The pairs of knives illustrated—ten in num- 
ber—are all of the seventeenth century, four 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, three in 
the British Museum, and one in the London 
Museum. The craftsmanship displayed is 
no less interesting than the use; and there 
comes in also the question of the maker. The 
foremost maker in London was John Jenkes, 
whose mark was a thistle; four of the illus- 
trations show his work. Foreign crafts- 
men’s work was also to be had in London, 
and foreign, particularly German, designs 
influenced the English designers. 

Another pleasant paper—a first instalment 
—is that by Mr. Fred Roe, entitled ‘A West 
Country Gem’ on the ‘“‘Old House’ at 
Hereford, a house credited to a well-known 
seventeenth century architect named John 


sir vee and achievements during 1929 Abel, and locally supposed to have been the 
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headquarters of the Butchers’ Company. In 
spite of the arms of the company over the 
porch, Mr. Roe considers that it was in- 
tended for private residence. It narrowly 
escaped destruction in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century; was occupied for some 
years by Lloyd’s Bank and has now by the 
Directors of Lloyd’s been presented to Here- 
ford. The local committee who have it in 
charge have furnished it—with genuine old 
furniture—and arranged it so as to present 
the appearance of an occupied house of the 
seventeenth century. 


WE notice in the February Scottish Notes 
and Queries a poem by Sir Walter Scott, 
which was written by him for a meeting of 
the Pitt Club and printed in the Aberdeen 
Journal of June 8, 1814. The first stanza 
runs : 
Though right be aft put down by strength 
As mony a day we saw that, 
The true and leilfu’ cause at length 
Shall bear the grie for a’ that. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that 
Guns, guillotines, an’ a’ that; 
The fleur-de-lis, that lost her right, 
Is queen again for a’ that; 
the last : 
There’s ae bit spot I had forgot, 
They ca’d America, that; 
A coward plot her rats had got 
Their father’s flag, to gnaw that. 
Now see it fly, top gallant high, 
Atlantic winds shall blaw that, 
And Yankee loun, beware your croon, 
There’s kames in hand to claw that. 


We have received from our correspondent 
Mr. Archibald Sparke—who has_ been 
one of the Editors—a beautifully printed 
and illustrated brochure called the ‘ Book of 
Bolton.’ The outstanding illustration is the 
photograph of Smithills Hall, a site on 
which it is said there has been a house since 
680. The earliest part of the present build- 
ing dates from the fifteenth century, and, as 
we are here reminded, it contains a stone 
bearing the bloody imprint of the Bolton 


martyr George Marsh who, in 1555, before | 


his execution at Chester, was examined here. 
Bolton comes into history at Flodden Field, 
and again in the Civil War, when the 
‘“massacre ”’ of the inhabitants under the 
Earl of Derby, and the execution of Derby 
after his capture at Worcester, made the 
blackest pages of Bolton’s otherwise cheerful 
history. From those days till the Great 
War, as everybody knows, that history is 
industrial. Then, in the War, we find that 
3,500 Bolton men and women lost their lives. 
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From the external account of the town we 
pass to detailed account of its general indus- 
trial, and its municipal, development. The 
lists of its manufactures and industries in- 
clude many items which few people would 
connect with Bolton, and, we will confess, 
one of which we do not know the nature: 
what are healds? We have found no note 
on the arms. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Daily Courant, Monday, February 
16, 1729 - 30. 





Whitehall, Feb. 14. On Thurfday laft a 
Courier arrived here with Difpatches from 
Brigadier Dubourgay, His Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary at the Court of Berlin dated 
the ja. Inftant, giving an Account, that 


they had had Advice that Morning by 
Express from Mittau in Courland, that the 
Czar of Mufcovy was dead of the Small Pox; 
and that fix of the principal Lords of Muf- 
covy, Prince Dolgorucky being at their 
Head, were arrived at Mittau, to invite the 
Dutchefs Dowager of Courland, Niece to the 
Czar Peter the Firft, to come and take upon 
her the Adminiftration of the Government. 


Behold and have Regard 
For the Benefit of a Gentleman under 
Miffortunes. 

T STATIONERS HALL on Wednesday 
= next being the 18th Day of February, 
will be perform’d 

A Concert of Vocal and Inftrumental 

MUSICK 
By the best Mafters. 

Tickets may be had at Twining’s Coffee- 
houfe in Devereux-Court, Richard’s Coffee- 
houfe at Temple-Bar, the Temple-Exchange 
Coffee-houfe in Fleet-ftreet, and at the Hall- 
Door, at 5s. each. 


t the New Cockpit, at the Red Lyon at 
Clerkenwell, near the Old London Spaw, 
this prefent Monday, the 16th of February, 
will be feen the Royal Sport of 
COCK - FIGHTING. 
For 2 Guineas a Battle; and To-morrow 
begins the Match, for 6 Guineas the Battle 
and 100 Guineas the Odd Battle, and con- 
tinues all the Week. 
Beginning exactly Half an Hour after 
Three a Clock, and fight by Daylight. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JAMES SPRATT : A FORGOTTEN 
HERO OF TRAFALGAR. 


THREE-QUARTERS of a century ago, 

when I was a small boy living in Teign- 
mouth, a seaport of South Devon, one of the 
most prominent notabilities of the port was 
Commander James Spratt, R.N. Jack 
Spratt (as he was familiarly called behind 
his back) was a notable person for more 
reasons than one. Mounted on his sturdy 
brown Dartmoor pony, clad in a rough blue 
suit, and a straw hat in summer, and 
wrapped about in a weather-stained naval 
cloak in winter, his was a figure it would 
have been almost impossible to overlook. 
Never was he seen on foot, for the excellent 
reason that one leg was stiff and useless; 


and Teignmouth was proud of that reason, | 


and its sailormen were never tired of telling 

how Jack Spratt came by that useless limb. 
“Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay,’’ 

memorable day that is probably the brightest 


gem in England’s naval crown, that Com- | 
mander Spratt, then a junior officer in the | 


Defiance, won glory and a useless leg by an 
act of extraordinary daring. After the 


Defiance and the French L’ Aigle had been for | 


some time hotly engaged, and when the fire 
of the latter had slackened so much as_ to 
make it evident, although her colours were 
still flying, that her power of resistance was 
well night at an end, Captain Durham, 
anxious to stop the destruction of human life, 
was desirous of communicating with the 
enemy’s ship, but as it was a dead calm, and 
all his boats had been riddled with shot, he 
found it impossible to carry out his wishes, 
although the two ships were within pistol- 
shot of each other. In this emergency Mr. 
James Spratt, master’s mate, came forward, 
and offered to swim on board L’ Aigle, which 
Captain Durham at first refused to sanction 
as being far too hazardous an enterprise ; and 
it was not until Mr. Spratt had strongly 
pressed it that he gave his consent; when 
Spratt, calling out ‘‘ Boarders follow me,”’ 
and placing his cutlass between his teeth and 
his battle-axe in his belt, leaped overboard, 
without waiting to see whether he was accom- 
panied or not, and swam towards the enemy’s 
ship. He was soon seen from the Defiance 


climbing up the rudder-chains of the French- | 
man and entering her stern port alone but | 
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undaunted. From the gun-room he contrived 
to fight his way through the decks to the 
poop, where he was charged by three grena- 
diers with fixed bayonets. Avoiding their 
first rush with great dexterity, he placed 
two of them hors de combat with his weapon, 
and grappling the third fell with him from 
the poop to the quarter-deck ; the Frenchman 
broke his neck but Spratt escaped injury, By 
this time a slight air had enabled the Defiance 
to close with her antagonist, and the boarders, 
at first repulsed, had succeeded in establish- 
ing themselves on the French ship’s decks. 
Joining his ship-mates in the desperate hand- 
to-hand conflict that now raged on the quar- 
ter-deck, Spratt was fortunate enough to 
save a French officer’s life from the fury of 
his assailants. Scarcely had he discharged 
this act of humanity before another grenadier 
endeavoured to run him through with his 
bayonet; the thrust was parried, and the 
Frenchman then presented his musket at 
Spratt’s breast, who succeeded in striking it 
down with his cutlass, so that the contents 
passed through his right leg, shattering both 
bones. He immediately retreated between 
two guns, and continued to defend himself 
from his first assailant and two others until 
relieved by some of his own party. Captain 
Durham stated that Mr. Spratt hauled down 
the French colours, and that he afterwards 
saw him in the quarter galley of L’Aigle 
holding up his shattered leg, and calling out 
‘‘Poor Jack Spratt’s done up at last.”” He 
was by no means “‘ done up,” however, for 
after many weeks in Gibraltar Hospital 
(where he obstinately refused to have the 
shattered leg cut off), he returned to Eng- 
land, and was presented with a lieutenant’s 
commission by the Admiralty, and took up 
his abode at Teignmouth. 

This stirring tale evoked our childish 
admiration for the hero, and it was by no 
means diminished by the fact that Jack 
Spratt was fond of children, and generally 
carried in one of his capacious pockets a bag 
of peppermint ‘ pincushions,’’ which he dis- 
tributed liberally among us _ youngsters. 
Then, too, he was a friend of my father’s, 
who had been a surgeon in the Navy, and 
often we were invited to Captain Spratt’s 
picturesque thatched cottage, called Trafal- 
gar Cottage, in Woodway Lane, and hospit- 
ably entertained by his two daughters. But 
to us children Jack Spratt’s heroic deed at 
Trafalgar was almost equalled by the fact 
that when quite an elderly man he _ per- 
formed yet another feat, where again he had 
the better of a Frenchman. Dining one 
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night at the hospitable board of Sir Warwick 
Tonkin (another of our local worthies), the 
talk, when the decanters were cruising 
around, turned upon swimming, and Jack 
Spratt chopping yarns with a French officer, 
and possibly in a somewhat elevated mood, 
wagered that he would swim from Teign- 
mouth beach to the Ore Stone and back, a 
distance of fourteen miles. His ardour for 
the task was not cooled by reflection, and in 
spite of his game leg, the swim was duly 
accomplished, the swimmer being accom- 
panied at reasonable distance by a fisherman 
in a small boat. I often wonder whether 
this hero’s memory still survives at the port ; 
but much I fear that it is a case of Sic tran- 
sit gloria. 


W. CouRTHOPE ForMAN. 


ITCHCRAFT AT RYE (See ante p. 89). 
—I have recently had under examina- 
tion the original and signed depositions in 
the well-known Rye case of witchcraft in 
1607, in which Anna Taylor, the wife of 
George Taylor, gent., and Sussanna Swapper, 
wife of Roger Swapper, sawyer, were 
indicted. 

I have been much struck by the lengthy 
nature of the proceedings and extreme care 
taken to bring out every relevant matter, 
however remotely connected with the case. 
Also by the fairness of the examining magis- 
trate, Thomas Higgons, Mayor of Rye. 

It is evident that Anna Taylor, who 
denies everything, and Sussanna Swapper, 
who confesses everything, are both strong 
believers in the possibility of having direct 
intercourse with spirits. 

There is also to my mind, in the light of 
modern knowledge, strong evidence of real 
occult appearances, such as it was the custom 
to scoff at during the materialistic nineteenth 
century. 

As usual, the noises and movement of 
material objects seem to have no meaning or 
use, but that is no reason for denying their 
occurrence. 

Although the two accused were given a very 
uncomfortable time in the old Rye gaol, there 
is evidence that they were, as was usually the | 
case, pardoned and released in the end. 

Lropotp A. VIDIER, 
Hon. Curator. 
Rye Museum. 
ICHARD DALTON: A CORRECTION 
(See 12 S. xii. 47). — In the detailed 
account of the family of Dalton of Leather- 
head printed at the above reference, Richard 
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Dalton, who married in 1724 and was buried 
at Leatherhead 1772, is identified with the 
King’s Librarian. This is incorrect, as the 
‘D.N.B.’ shews that the namesake who held 
this post was born circa 1715 and died in 1791. 


G. S. G. 


\LD VARIETIES OF CHEESE. — The 
following are varieties of cheese which 
we do not see or hear of at the present time, 
They may be thought of sufficient interest to 
take note of, and I shall be glad to learn of 
references to them in former days. 

Banbury.—This was a very old variety and 
very popular in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Bath.—Once very popular at Bath. There 
was only one maker of this cheese in Bath (a 
lady) a few years before the war. 

Brickbat.—This was made early in the 
eighteenth century in Wiltshire. 

Cotherstone.—Made in Yorkshire. 
also been known as Yorkshire-Stilton. 

Cottenham.—This cheese has apparently 
died out; yet it is still mentioned in the 
article ‘ Cheese’ in ‘The Practical Grocer.’ 

Derbyshire.—A cheese which varied greatly 
in size and also in quality. It was said to be 
in type identical with Gloucester cheese. 
There used to be a Warwickshire, a Leices- 
tershire, and a Wiltshire Cheese, all of which 
were of the same type as the Derbyshire, 

Devonshire Cream.—This was a_ cheese 
made from scalded cream, 

Dunlop.—Formerly the national cheese of 
Scotland, Dunlop cheese has now been super- 
seded by Cheddar. 

Flower.—A soft curd cheese, made in sev- 
eral parts of England, and so called because 
the petals of various kinds of flowers such as 
roses or marigolds were added to it. 

Leicester.—A cheese which resembled both 
Cheshire and Cheddar. 

Roll.—A cylindrical hard cheese 
8 ins. high by 9 ins. in diameter. 

Slipcote.—This very old variety was made 


It has 


about 


' in Rutlandshire, and was well known in the 


midde of the eighteenth century. 

North Wilts.—A cheese well known in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

Some varieties of cheese are, I under- 
stand, still to be found in restricted areas, 
and limited in quantity. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether allorany of the cheeses 
named in this note have been mentioned by 
local historians, and whether there is any 
local lore attached to them. 

R. Hepcrer WALLACE. 
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; : 

Readers Queries. 

ERALDRY: IDENTIFICATION OF 

ARMS.—Identification of arms engraved 
on a salver claimed to be about two hundred 
years old,—and certainly appearing of such 
age,—with the capital letter A on the reverse 
side, would be gratefully welcomed by the 
writer. The type of shield suggests that the 
salver original!y was owned by a widow, 
whose own family arms, on the sinister side, 
would seem to be the same as that of the 
Mordaunts, cr. Bart., 1611, cr. Earl of Peter- 
borough, 1627/8, the peerage expiring in 1814; 
the arms of Mordaunt being, Az., a chev. 
betw. three estoiles sa. Any alternative to 
this suggested identification of the arms on 
the sinister side, however, would be desirable. 
The description of the armorial ensigns on the 
salver supplied to the writer reads :—‘‘ On a 
lozenge shield parted per pale, Dexter—Sa., 
three esquires’ helms, 2 and 1, Sinister—Arg., 
a chevron betw. three estoiles, 2 and 1.”’ 
Three helmets seem fairly uncommon as a 
charge, and the only example so far lighted 
upon by the present writer is quoted in 
Samuel Kent’s ‘ The Banner Display’d; or 
Guillim Abridg’d,’ ii, 708, ed. 1728:—‘‘ He 
beareth Azure, two Bars Or, between three 
Helmets Argent, by the name of Armiger, of 
North Creek, in Norfolk. Crest, on a Ducal 
Coronet ppr., a Tyger sejant Gules, armed 
and crined or.”’ 

Identification of the dexter side arms as 
those of Armiger would explain the presence 
of the capital initial A. on the underside 
of the salver. How far does the presence of 
the two bars between the three esquires’ 
helmets, as depicted in ‘The Banner Dis- 
play’d,’ preclude such identification, or near 
kinship between the families ? 

One Clement Armiger was knighted 18 
June, 1660, when of Bloomsbury, Co. Middle- 
sex, and North Creek, Norfolk; but the only 
county hinted at in Marshall’s ‘ Genealogists’ 
Guide’ for the surname Armiger is through 
the reference to Metcalfe’s ‘ Visitations of 
Suffolk,’ pp. 108, 214. 





Henry Curtis. 
1, Dr. Johnson’s Buildings, 
Inner Temple, E.C.4. 


YATRY MILKERS.—In the folk lore of the 

Highlands of Scotland, deer are called 
fairy cattle, and were supposed to be milked 
on the mountain tops by the fairies. 
the fairies sing while milking? In the days 
when to he able to sing well was a strong 
recommendation for a Highland dairymaid, 

B 
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one of the best known of the Gaelic milking 
songs was ‘ Crodh Chailein,’ and it is referred 
to as ‘‘ a fairy melody.”’ 

R. Hepcer WaALtace. 


CTAVAL NOTATION.—Has it ever been 
“suggested that the European races (and 
perhaps others) originally omitted the 
thumbs and used only the eight fingers in 
counting? TI can find nothing about it in 
the new edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.’ Yet how else can we account for 
the fact that the words for ‘‘nine”’ and 
‘“new’’ are so alike in four out of the five 
main branches of the White Races? I can- 
not speak for the Slav tongues; but I dare- 
say the rule holds good in them also. Thus: 


Language “ Nine ”’ ** New’”’ 
Latin novem novum 
Greek en-nea nea 
German neun neu 
Gaelic naodh nuadh 


English appears to be an exception; but 
this is due to the fact that we get ‘‘ nine ”’ 
from the German and ‘‘new’’ from the 
Scandinavian, the two words in the latter 


tongue being ‘‘ni’’? and ‘“‘ny,”’ this last 
word being pronounced very much _ like 


’ 


‘“new,’? only much thinner. Gaelic shows 
the similarity more clearly when we remem- 
ber that the root of ‘‘ nuadh ”’ is ‘‘ nodh—.”’ 
As to Greek, one can hardly doubt that 
‘*en-nea ’’ was originally ‘‘ hen-nea’’ (‘‘ one 
new’’). All southern races tend to disuse 
the aspirate. Furthermore, in all these lan- 
guages we have a trace of the root of 
‘“two’’ in the word for ‘‘ ten.”’ 
H. CAMPBELL. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


(GAByY AND AMPTHILL.— During the past 
/ year I have come into possession of an 
ancient house built in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, in 1732 by Henry Cary, a member 
of my family. The place is named.‘‘ Ampt- 
hill,’? and none of the family extant know 
why Henry Cary gave the place this name. 
I recently looked through volumes of ‘ N. and 
Q.’ in the Virginia State Library, but no 
reference was found there to any connection 
of the Carys with Ampthill Park, or any 
other place in England by the name of 
Ampthill. 

I should be glad to know whether or not 
there is any place in England named 
Ampthill with which members of the Cary 
family were connected. 

What is the usual pronunciation of the 
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name Ampthill in England? All my life I| of Sir Arthur Ingram (0b. anno 1638), and 
have heard it pronounced ‘‘ Am-phill,’’ with | 
In one of the best dictionaries | 
I have consulted, however, it is said that the | 


What | 


the ¢ silent. 


proper pronounciation is ‘‘ Amt-hill.”’ 
is usually regarded in England as the proper 
pronunciation of the name? 
Ifunspon Cary. 

{The latter pronunciation is usual in Eng- 
land. ] 
A DUEL AT KELSO, 1829.—On Dec. 3, 

1829, a duel was fought at Kelso between 
two officers of the 92nd. One of the com- 
batants was Ensign James Pringle (died 
1865), son of Sir John Pringle of Stitchel. 
The other was, according to one report, 
Captain Stewart, and, according to another, 
Captain Noel. What is known about the 
affair? A good history of Service duels is 
badly wanted, for William 
‘ Duelling Days in the Army’ (1887) is quite 
inadequate. 
J. M. Buttocu. 

GAME ‘LONDON BRIDGE IS 
BROKEN DOWN” AND THE UN- 
RELEASED PRISONER.—I am very much 
interested in the origin of the game called 
‘*London Bridge is broken down.’’ A friend 
of mine, who at one time taught Guilds of 
Play, tells me that the game, as he has always 
seen it played, includes the taking of a 
prisoner who, quite contrary to the custom 
in ordinary folk songs and mythology and 
fairy stories, is not set free nor recaptured 
by his friends. Is there any significance in 
this feature of the game? My friend asks 
me whether it points to a blood sacrifice, i.e. 
a human sacrifice at an early rebuildine of 
London Bridge, otherwise, he says, the un- 
released prisoner is inexplicable to him. 
Among your readers there may be some whose 
knowledge of folk lore may shed light on this 
interesting point. 


T HE 


Gorpon Home. 


] ANBY OF YORKSHIRE, — I should be 
glad to know some particulars of 
1. Wandesford Danby, and 
2. Francelia Danby, his sister, born at 
Franely Hall, Yorks, 1656.  Francelia mar- 
ried (i) E. Sanderson, 1676; (ii) Joseph 
Goodrich, 1687 ; (iii) Thomas Parker, 1694. 
3. John Danby, uncle of the above. 
GEORGE AUSTEN, 
Chancellor of York Minster. 
The Mount, York. 


[WO BENEFACTORS OF YORK MTN. | 
STER.—I should be glad of particulars | 
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also of Ralph Lowther of Ackworth, both of 
whom left chandeliers to York Minster. The 
former also left money to York Minster for 
providing lights. 
GEORGE AUSTEN, 
Chancellor of York Minster, 
The Mount, York. 


THE ‘“‘ PRIVATE”? SOLDIER.—Can any- 
one tell me the meaning of the word 
‘* Private ’’ as applied;}to the private soldier, 
and when this was first used ? 
M. R. 


IRECTORS OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND.—I should be grateful for any 
information concerning the following gentle- 
men, who were Directors of the Bank of 
England for the periods noted against their 
respective names : 


James Denew, 1694-1705, Richard Perry, 


Obadiah Sedgwick, 1699-1701. 
1694-6. Abraham Hill, 
Anthony Stevens, 1695. 1702-4. 


William Henry Cor- 
nelison, 1710-3. 


Jeremiah Powell, 


Charles Chambrelan, 
1697-1705. 

Samuel Lock, 1697-8. 

John Page, 1697-1711. 1710-6. 

Francis Stratford, Sir Dennis Dubry, 
1698-9. 1711-4. 

John Devink, 1699-1710. John Ward, 1711-8. 


W. Marston Acres. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


FPRANKING OF LETTERS.—It appears by 

William Cowper’s letters that in 1784 a 
considerable restriction was laid on the frank- 
ing of letters. What was this? 


ICHOLAS PRICE.—Further information 
is asked of the military services of 
Nicholas Price of Hollymount and Sainffield, 
Co. Down. He was Colonel of a newly raised 
regiment of foot in Ireland in 1706, and 
Colonel of the 28th Foot from 1730 until his 
death in 1734. 

Another ‘‘ Nicholas Price, Esq.’’ appears to 
have been one of the original members of the 
Cumberland Society formed in 1746. Was he 
any relation to the Colonel? And what was 
his regiment ? 

R. M. G. 


ILLIAM SEYMOUR OF BERMUDA, 

c. 1619.—Can any of your readers tell 

me the place of birth and parentage of 
William Seymour, who arrived in Bermuda 
about 1619 and was Sergeant-Major to 
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Governor Nathaniel Butler in that year. 

I have searched all the records and works 
on Bermuda here in the New York Public 
Library without success. 

R. W. Duncan. 


EHEADED FOR ILLEGAL MAR- 
RIAGE.—In the reign of Charles I, a 
tailor in Currie, Midlothian, was beheaded 
for marrying his deceased  wife’s half- 
brother’s daughter. Can any of your readers 
supply details of the case, and the names of 
the people concerned ? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
| AUR Senora wae is the origin of 
this name, and what is known of Jacob 
de Launtesdoune, who lived in Somerset dur- 
ing the reign of Edward III? Did he possess 
arms ? 
JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyll. 


LD PHOTOGRAPHS, — Being about to 


move from a somewhat roomy house into 


one with less space, I have been engaged | 


recently in tearing up and sending out to 
the pulp merchant the surplus accumulations 
of many years. 

I have a large collection of photographs 
not only of family but of wider interest. If 
I can remove them from their cardboard backs 
with safety Ishould like to preserve a 
great many of them by re-sticking them on 
ordinary paper and binding them with notes. 
The only difficulty is that if you place them 
in water it damages them; they crinkle and 
cannot be dealt with. 

In your wide circle of readers is there one 
who has a remedy for this state of affairs? 

Witiiam Bot. 


'HRISTMAS TREES AND TWELFTH 
NIGHT.—The Dowager Lady Raglan, in 
her ‘Memories of Three Reigns’ (Eveleigh 
Nash and Grayson, 1928) says: ‘‘ The Prince 
Consort was, I believe, the first to introduce 
Christmas trees into England.’’ Can this be 
authenticated from other sources? When 
were they first used in Christmas festivities ? 
Were not Christmas trees also used at Twelfth 
Night parties ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


OVING PICTURES IN 1802. — In the 


published diary of Sir George Smart, 
the musician, it is recorded that in 1802 he 
paid his first visit to Paris, and under date 


July 15, says this: — ‘‘ We were late for | 
Gardell’s benefit at the Opera house, so Ashby | 
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and I went to a clever performance of moving 
pictures.”’ 
What was the character of this entertain- 
ment ? 
J. LanpFEAR Lucas. 


ORSE-BRASSES. — I have a= small 
collection of horse-brasses (i.e. the orna- 
mental brass medallions hung on nose and 
breast-straps of cart-horses) and I should be 
most grateful for any information re the 
history and origin of these. 
H. Correritty Davies. 
[At 12 S. x. 459 Dr. Buttoch mentioned Mr. 
Charles Rowe’s book on ‘ Collecting’ as_con- 
taining account of these; and Mr. H. 8S. Pear- 
son noted that Mr. George L. Craig, of Hud- 
dersfield, had lent specimens to an exhibition 
of them at Birmingham in 1922. At ibid, p. 478 
will be found some notes by Mayor Farrrax- 
BLAKEBOROUGH On the subject.] 
EFINITION OF ‘“ PARLIAMENT”: 
ORIGIN WANTED.—What is the origin 
of the jocular derivation of Parliament from 
parler-mentir ? 
H. C. 
YAPTAIN D’AUVERGNE’S BLACK 
/ SQUADRON, 1794.—I have heard of the 
Red, the White, and the Blue. What was the 


Black Squadron ; when and why did the term 
cease to be used ? 
B 


* (\VH CASPIAN.’’—I shall be obliged if any 
reader can give me the name of the com- 
poser of a chorus or part-song in which the 
above words occur. 
W. SINGLETON. 
|g eager WANTED.—Cardinal Manning 
is credited with the saying, ‘‘ The Church 
triumphs over History.”” Can any of your 
readers kindly give references to the occasion 
when this was said and the evidence that it 
was said by Manning? 
A. G. CarpEw. 


OURCE WANTED. — “ Vita hominis sine 
literis mors est.” I have seen this ascribed 
to Seneca (‘ De Brevitate Vitae’), but I can- 
not find it there. 
R. G. 


UTHOR WANTED.—I shall be glad if one 
of your readers will inform me who was 
the author of a poem entitled ‘ Eyes and Nose ’” 
the opening verse of which runs thus :— 
Between the eyes and nose a strange contest 
arose, 
The spectacles put them all wrong, 
The point of dispute was, as all the world 


knows, 
To whom the said spectacles ought to 
belong? 


Where can I find a copy of the whole poem? 
(Miss) L. A. QuiLuram. 
[This is by William Cowper. ] 











Replies. 


ERRORS IN NOVELS: ‘* ORDRE DU 
JOUR ’” BEFORE AUSTERLITZ. 
(clviii. 63). 


NO doubt Charles Lever wrote carelessly. 

In Tolstoi’s great novel, ‘War and 
Peace,’ Count Rostow is described as riding 
to inspect his troops; before him there 
was the vast, void night. Suddenly from the 
spot where he imagined the French to be, 
there came the shouts of thousands of sol- 
diers; a light appeared; then another; then 
the enemy could be seen as a hundred tiny 
bonfires blazed; then all along the line there 
were tongues of evanescent flame, while the 
shouting redoubled in violence. Rostow was 
near enough to hear that it was French, and 
that the troops were crying ‘‘ Vive |’Em- 
pereur.’’ 


The cries and the fires (continued ‘Tolstoi) 
were due to the fact that Napoleon’s proclama- 
tion was being read to the soldiers, and dur- 
ing the reading the Emperor himself rode from 
bivouac to bivouac. The soldiers seeing him 
lit ‘their bundles of hay and followed him 
with shouts of ‘ Long live the Emperor’; the 
order of the day containing the proclamation 
of Napoleon had just been issued. 


But Lever’s picture of the groups kneeling 
round every watchfire to read the spirit- 
stirring lines seems anachronistic. It is 
pertinent to enquire how many of the French 
soldiers serving in the Austerlitz campaign 
were illiterates. It is admitted that educa- 
tion in France was better just before the 
Revolution than for a long time afterwards. 
But was it worth a great deal before the 
Revolution? Many of the cahiers com- 
plained bitterly of the want of educational 
facilities; the proportion of virtual illiter- 
ates was no doubt considerable, perhaps fifty 
per cent. Many schools were open only on 
Sunday; the principal subject of instruc- 
tion was the catechism and it was sometimes 
supplemented by the alphabet. Then came 
the cataclysm of the Revolution ; the founda- 
tions of society were upheaved; the clergy, 
the principal educators, disappeared; mag- 
nificent schemes were evolved for a system of 
national education, but it was long before 
anything of the sort was realized effectively. 
The percentage of illiterates in 1805 among 
those soldiers who were under twenty-six 
must have been high, and not much lower, 
perhaps, among those who were older. But 
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there was something so unique and so start- 
ling in the revelation of what the enemy was 
going to do next day, made by Napoleon him- 
self to the whole of his army, that the news 
wanted little reading or individual study; 
it must have passed like wildfire from lip 
to lip. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


(APITAL PUNISHMENT: EXECU- 

TIONS FOR CURIOUS OFFENCES 
(clvili. 8, 67, 88).—After the Lord George 
Gordon riots a boy of fourteen, named 
Richard Roberts, was hanged in Bow Street 
for his share in pulling down the house of 
Sir John Fielding. When he was on the 
scaffold he made a speech in which he said 
that he had never before been guilty of any 
crime, and that he did not know that he was 
risking his life when he took part in the 
work of destruction. Several other insigni- 
ficant individuals were transported or put to 
death for their share in the rioting. Two 
women were hanged on Tower Hill, two 
cripples in Bloomsbury Square, and several 
youths. George Selwyn, who took an inter- 
est in executions, said that he ‘‘ never saw 
boys cry so much.’’ The gallows were set 
up at the spot where the victims had com- 
mitted their delinquencies, 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Mr, Henry BaTeMan’s references are to 
an undiscriminating adoption of Old Testa- 
ment texts by the Puritan theocracies of the 
colonies later merged into Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Four Quakers suffered death 
for their religion in the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, viz.: Marmaduke Stevenson, 
William Robinson, Mary Dyer and William 
Leddra. Of these William Leddra who was 
hanged 14 March, 1660/1, was the last 
Quaker sentenced to death and_ executed. 
(John Noble, ‘Records of the Court of Assis- 


tants, Colony of the Massachusetts Bay, 
1630-1692,’ pp. 69, 109). No Quaker suf- 
fered death in the Plymouth colony. (Ro- 


land G. Usher, ‘The Pilgrims and_ their 
History,’ p. 259). 

The common law was restored in Connec- 
ticut by the Charter of Charles II, of April 
23, 1662, which united Connecticut and New 
Haven and conferred power to establish laws 
and ordinances not contrary to the laws of 
England; and in Massachusetts by the Char- 
ter of William and Mary, of Oct. 7, 1691, 
incorporating the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, Colony of New Plymouth, Province of 
Maine and “‘ Territory called Acadia or Nova 
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Scotia’ into ‘‘one Province of Massachv- | 
setts Bay.” The latter charter authorized | 
all laws and ordinances not inconsistent with | 
the laws of England. As is the case in most 
American States, both Massachusetts and | 
Connecticut recognize many English Acts of | 
Parliament as part of the local common law. | 


Freperick G. McKean, Jr. 
296, Dinwiddie Street, 
Pittsburgh (19), Pennsylvania. 


IEUT.-COLONEL ARTHUR OWEN 
(clviii, 83).—He was Governor of Pen- 
dennis Castle. From the London Magazine, 
November, 1753, p. 534 :— 
‘*Promotions, Civil and Military. 
From London Gazette. 

Whitehall, Oct. 16. The King has ap- 
pointed Arthur Owen, Esq., to be governor 
of Pendennis Castle.” 

T. J. Hotanp. 
Library Clerk. 
Royal United Service Institution. 


The date of his commission as Lieut.- 

Colonel was 4 Oct., 1745. His name appears 
in the Army List of 1754 as Governor of 
Pendennis Castle. This does not help to 
any great degree, but it, at least, proves that 
Owen’s appointment as Governor was prior 
to 1754. 
_ Captain S. Pasfield Oliver, Royal Artillery, 
in ‘Pendennis and St. Mawes,’ published in 
1875, records (p. 16) that Owen was Governor 
“about 1735,’’ but gives no authority for the 
statement. 

To what family did Arthur Owen belong ? 

J. H. Lesxie, 11.-cor. 
Hon. Editor of the Journal of the Society 
for Army Historical Research. 


HREE LONDON QUERIES (clviii. 47).— 

_1, Refuges.—As to their origin I cannot 
write, but, as a supplement to the query, the 
practice in Westminster is for the City 
Authorities, following a request by rate- 
payers, to place a temporary refuge where it 
is needed, consulting the Commissioner of 
Police as to its remaining there, and on his 
approval it is made permanent. About 1919, 
to save the cost of disturbing the road surface, 
iron frames were made for use as temporary 
refuges, and these can be noticed at various 
points, awaiting the placing of the permanent 
one. At times like the King’s Coronation, 
the Police require refuges removed in places 
like St. James’ Street to allow of a clear road 
for the procession. The records as to these 
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and the making of refuges appear on the 
minutes of the Council’s proceedings. As a 
surmise only, their origin may have arisen 
from the necessity of protecting a lamp in 
places like the centre of the Bank crossing, 
and been gradually adopted as traffic increase 
necessitated them. 

3. Winsor apparently must be awarded 
the first lighting of a London street, when 
tor advertisement he lit up part of Pall Mall, 
28 Jan., 1807, following this up by lighting 
the conservatory at Carlton House on 11 June, 
1807. His financial backers led ultimately 
to the formation of The Gas Light and Coke 
Company, which obtained its charter in 
April, 1812. It was by that Company West- 
minster Bridge was lit in December, 1813, 
and the following year St. Margaret’s Parish, 
Westminster, adopted the new light. Theatres 
were first lighted by gas in 1817-18, and 
church clock dials in 1827. 

The Company’s relation to the municipal 
authorities would doubtless be mentioned in 
its charter, and presumably would give power 
to open streets when necessary on payment 
later for damage done. 

W. H. MancuEr. 


3. According to ‘London,’ by G. H. 
Cunningham (p. 491), the lighting of streets 
by gas was begun in Pall Mall in 1807, when 
a German named Winsor erected an experi- 
mental row of lamps along the colonnade in 
front of Carlton House, about where Water- 
loo Place is now located. During 1809 and 
1810 he permanently lighted a portion of the 
street with the new device, so that Pall Mall 
may be said to have been the first street to 
enjoy this modern improvement. 

The first shop to be lighted by gas was that 
of Rudolph Ackerman, the print-seller of 101, 
Strand, in the year 1810 (p. 675). 

Finsbury Square was the first public place 
in London to be lighted with gas (p. 228) and 
Bishopsgate Street was the second street in 
London to be so lighted (p. 46). ‘‘In 1822 St. 
James’ Park was lighted with gas and was 
one of the first public places in London to be 
equipped with the new improvement.’’ (p. 
585). ‘‘ In 1826 the clock [of St. Bride's 
Church, Fleet Street] was illuminated at 
night by gas, the first attempt of the kind 
in London’’ (p, 579). ‘‘ Grosvenor Square 
was the last public place in the West End of 
London to be lighted with gas. The residents 
preferred the old oil lamps and the last of 
them did not disappear until 1842’ (p. 303). 

According to Haydn’s ‘ Dict. of Dates,’ the 
Lyceum Theatre was lit with gas as an ex- 
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periment by Mr. Winsor, 1803, and it was 
introduced at Golden Lane 16 Aug., 1807, and 
became general in London 1814-20. 

Gas-meters were patented by John Malam 
(1820), Sir W. Congreve (1824), Samuel 
Clegg (1830) and Nathan Defries (1838). 

The Central Gas Co., London, was estab- 
lished 1849. 


G. H. W. 
[PECHNICAL VOCABULARY: WORDS 
WANTED (clviii. 47). — 1. The V- 


shaped lines of stone laid down on railway 
embankments, to keep the slope drained and 
to prevent slipping, are called cross-mitred 
drains. 

2. The brick-courses projecting from chim- 
ney shafts are called oversailing courses, and 
if there is a lower single one, that is called 
a neck course. 

3. The S-shaped pieces of iron attached as 
supports to walls are called S-irons and are 
used as bosses to the ends of tie-rods. They 
distribute the pull over a large area of wall. 
They are sometimes called S-iron-heads. 

The most complete glossary of terms used 
in architecture is that in Papworth’s edition 
of Gwilt’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Architecture,’ 
Longmans, 1903, pp. 1201-1393. 

F. R. B. Hawarp, F.R.1.B.A. 


Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 


EDIAEVAL WAR-CRY: ‘‘ CHRISTUS 


VINCIT ”’ (clvii. 442; clviii. 65), — The | 


chant ‘‘ Christus vincit, Christus regnat, 
Christus imperat ’’ was heard by me at Rouen 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
| 
| 


Fesruary 15, 1930 


Mr. J. E. Ray, of Hastings, is approximately 
1200 - 1220. 

In it Hamo Bellede of Boxele grants to 
Gervase son of Andrew of Winchels all his 
lands and buildings in Sussex and Hocholte 
for 165 marks in silver. (Hocholte is prob- 
ably Ocholte, now Knockholt, in Kent). 

The witnesses are: 
Stephen Andrew. 
Henry Alard. 

Henry Mainard. 
Nicholas de Kareta. 
Godfrey Poun. 
Alan Poun. 
Reinger Paris. 


John Pret. 
Rad. de Brede, 
Galfrid son of Mabil, 
Eadmund de Walla. 
Augustine Fresno. 
Hamone Love. 
Walter Jordan. 
ct multis aliis. 

The seal is lost. 

Leopotp A, VIDLER, 

Hon, Curator. 

Rye Museum. 


EFAUCHAUX PIN-FIRE GUN (elviii. 
80).—Erskine’s exhibit at ‘‘ The Great ” 
Exhibition of 1851 was a waterproof gun, 


| and in the Catalogue is described as follows: 


| 
| 
| 


Cathedral on Easter Day, 1918, when the old | 


dame who showed me to a seat sold me a copy 


pleased to lend to anyone interested. 
front cover bears the title ‘ Christus Vincit 


Class 8, No. 257. 
Stewart, Scotland. 
turer. 

Two Guns: Gun No, 1, newly invented to 
prevent accidental discharge combining in the 
same action a complete waterproof tor the 


James, Newton 
and Manufac- 


Erskine, 
Inventor 


cap. Gun No. 2, invented for the same _ pur- 
pose, has been improved and registered. 
An illustration is given, _ entitled 


‘* Erskine’s Waterproof Gun,’’ which shows 
that it was certainly not of the pin-fire type. 
Joseph Lang, of Haymarket, was an exhibitor 
in the same class, whilst in the foreign 


: . | section Lefaucheux had his own exhibit to 
of the words and music, which I shall be | 


The | 


de Rouen,’ at the end is the imprimatur: | 


‘‘Turonibus, 8 Decembris, 1916, Albertus | 
Arch, Turonen.”’ The inside title is | 
“‘Christus Vincit. Acclamations pour le 


Pallium.”’ 
the chant was eleventh century. 


Frep R. GAL. 


ALARD (clviii, 60, 78). — I have in my 


charge in the Rye Museum a document 


IT was informed at the time that | 


of earlier date than any of those mentioned | 


by your correspondent, containing the name 
of a member of the above family. 


The document has been lent by the Cor- | 


poration of Rye and was recently discovered 


during an alteration to the Town Hall, and | 


is unpublished hitherto. It is undated, but 


from internal evidence and in the 


introduce his guns, as the following Cata- 
logue entry shows :— 

1308. Lefaucheux, 37 Rue Vivienne, 
Paris, Inventor and Manufacturer. Guns ot 
various descriptions, rifles, fowling pieces on 
the exhibitor’s new principle, pistols, ete. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


When I was a boy I shot in two pin-fire 
16 bore guns. These had been bought at the 
1851 Exhibition and were made by Masue, 
a Belgian gunsmith. He had, for many 
years, a shop in Wigmore Street, the 
Cavendish Square end. They were excellent 
guns, very hard hitting, but did not stand a 
heavy load, as they were given to kicking. 
One of them was in constant use as late as 
1894. The fore-end lever principle was the 
barrel locking mechanism and very good it 
was. I only remember the gun being sent to 


opinion of | be tightened twice. What became of them 





| 
f 
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saw them in the above year. 
F. Wir11Am Cock, M.D. 


YHEESE IN RHYMES (celviii. 64).—In 


Punch, May 1, 1880, is a picture entitled | 


‘ Aesthetic Inconsistency,’ by du Maurier. 
Under it are quoted the following lines :— 

Ain’t I the Cheese, ain’t I the Cheese? 

Round by the Serpentine under the 

Ain’t I the Cheese, ain’t I the Cheese? 

As I walk in the Park with my pretty Louise. 

In a book by Charles G. Leland, published 
in 1877, we read ‘‘ ‘ Milton ain’t the Stilton,’ 
replied the vulgar Sam.”’ 

The use of the word ‘‘ cheese’’ in this 
sense—equivalent to the ‘‘ correct thing ’’— 
seems to have become obsolete; though I see 
that it is included in the ‘Concise Oxford 
Dictionary,’ 1929, without any comment to 
that effect, and with the suggestion that it 
is probably derived from Persian and 
Hindustani chiz thing, through the Anglo- 
Indian. 

Another slang use of the word ‘‘ cheese’”’ 
was in vogue at Rugby School certainly for 
a few years after 1900 and possibly is still 
in use. This was with the meaning ‘‘ smile,”’ 
both verb and noun, and was in daily use. 
It was so familiar that four brothers of 


notable affability were each known in turn as | 


‘* Cheeser.”’ 
Can the use of the word in this sense be 
explained ? 


A. W. Boyp. 


UVAL STREET, SPITALFIELDS 

(clviii. 63).—This street, like its neigh- 
bour Gossett Street, would take its name from 
the Huguenot connection with the district. 
The Duval family is a well-known one, and 
has furnished many prominent men in the 
professional world. It is probable that 
Nicholas Duval, the clergyman serving La 
Patente Church in 1694, his son Philip, the 
physician to the mother of George III, or his 
son, grandson of Nicholas, Canon Philip 
Du Val, D.D., Vicar of Twickenham and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, who died 1808, 
may have given rise to the naming of the 
street. Claud Duval’s name is generally 
associated with Duval’s or Devil’s Lane, 
north of town. 

W. H. MaAncuHeEr. 


“T)AG”’ AND “ DAGGER”? (clviii. 77).— 
““Dag ”’ was an early name for a pistol. 


In ‘Arms and Armour,’ by Charles Boutell, 


p. 293, ‘ Notes,’ it says:— 


trees! | 


I know not, but they were sound when I last Occupying a position halfway between the 


arquebus and the pistol is the petronel which 
was knowa in our country as early as 1580, 
and again at the same period the dag which 
is a long pistol with a curved stock appears 
amongst our countrymen. 

Boutell (p. 292) says that the word 
‘* pistol’? is supposed to have been derived 
from the circumstance that its calibre corres- 
ponded with the diameter of the coin pistole. 
Haydn’s ‘ Dict. of Dates,’ however, says the 
pistol is stated to have been invented at 
Pistoia in Italy, and was first used by the 
cavalry of England about 1544. 

In ‘ Cassell’s British Battles on Land and 
Sea,’ by James Grant, Vol. i., p. 154, there 
is an illustration of a ‘‘ Dag or pistol from 
Zucchero’s Portrait of the Earl of Leicester ”’ 
(Parham Collection). 

Green’s ‘History of the English People,’ 
Vol. ii., p. 832, under date 1586, says: ‘‘ The 
detection of Somervill, a fanatic who had 
received the Host before setting out for 
London to shoot the Queen with his dagg, 
was followed by measures of natural 
severity.” 

The ‘‘dag’’ does not appear to be men- 
tioned in Firth’s ‘ Cromwell’s Army,’ 
although there are several references to 
different kinds of pistols. The term may 
perhaps have died out by Cromwell’s time. 

‘N. and Q.’ 1 S. viii. 7, 137 (1853) con- 
tains some notes on the origin of pistols. A 
proclamation of Queen Elizabeth of 1575 is 
referred to, commanding her subjects ‘in 
no wise, in their journeying going or riding 
they carried about them privily or openly 
any dag, or pistol or any other harquebuse 
gun, ete.,’? under a certain length, excepting 
noblemen and gentlemen ‘‘if they carried 
dags or pistolets about them in their journeys, 
openly at their saddle bows, ete..’’ The 
writer added ‘‘Here the dag or pistolet 
seems to answer to our revolvers and the 
pistol to our larger horse-pistol.’’ 

G. EW. 

See Fairholt’s ‘Glossary to Costume of 
England,’ p. 433, ‘‘ Dag. a pistol.’’ Refs. : 
‘Spanish Tragedy,’ 1603; ‘Jack Drum’s 
Entertainment,’ 1616; ‘ Arden of Feversham’ 
(n.d.); and Ascham’s ‘ Works’ by Bennet, 
p. 21. All these refer to the use of a pistol. 

W. E. GawtTHorpP. 


A reference showing that a dag was a 
fire-arm is to be found in an Act of James 
VI of Scotland, passed in his first Parlia- 
ment, It runs as follows: 
that na 


It is statute and ordaned 
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maner of persone nor persones or quhatsum- | 


degree or condition they be of 
Culveringes, Dagges, 


ingines of 


ever estaite, 
schutte with 
or any uther gunnes or 

warke,” (From Skene’s 
Parliament ’). 


fyre- 


H. T. Waite. 


EDGER STONES (clviii. 45). — 
ence to this subject 
cliii. 120, where touchstone is given as a 
material for tombstones, being equivalent to 
black marble or stone. The earliest known 
medizval incised slab is at Seclin, to St. Piat, 
cut in about 1150, on blue Tournay stone, 
otherwise called 
‘‘tawny lias stone.’? This is a blue car- 
boniferous limestone from the banks of the 
Scheldt and the Meuse, not far from Tournay 
in the Province of Hainault, Belgium. Also 
from this material were made fonts since the 
latter half of the twelfth century, including 
that in Winchester Cathedral. 

In England such slabs of Derbyshire lime- 
stone, Sussex marble and Portland stone are 
frequently found. In Staffordshire local ala- 
baster was much used and red sandstone some- 
times occurs in Belgium for the same purpose, 
The second oldest example on the Continent 
is that to Bishop Bartholomy de Vir (1158) 
in Laon Cathedral, consisting of a central 
slab of black marble with white marble sur- 
rounds. See Creeny’s ‘Incised Slabs.’ 

Watter FE. GAwTuorpe. 

11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


HE KING’S IRONS  (clviii. 62). — 
Pennant, describing Kings’ Change near 
Watling Street and Cheapside, states that it 
was the ‘‘ seat of the King’s Exchanger, who 
delivered out to other Exchangers their coin- 
ing irons.’’ These would appear to be moulds 
or stamps for producing coins. Is it possible 
that Richard Jones was permitted to use such 
irons for coining the ‘‘ ransome.’’ 


A refer- 


W. E. G. 
HE NAKED BOY IN ST. PAUL’S 


CHURCHYARD (elviii. 62, 105).—As 
the boy is apparently sitting upon a baker's 
pannier or panyer, would not the stone have 
been the shop sign of a_ basket maker? 
William Hone, in his ‘ Everyday Book,’ sug- 
gests that it was the sign of a tavern, to 
account for the bunch of grapes. At this 
reference Hone published a ‘‘ cut,’’ which he 
says will be required for an article on a 
popular amusement for which the artists are 
busily engaged. Did this article ever appear 
and what 


was it? 
Watter FE, Gawtnorp. 
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‘Laws and Acts of | 
| different form and run thus :— 


will be found at | 


‘‘blue tawney stone’ or) 
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ESSONS IN RHYME (clvii. 424, 465; 
clviii. 16, 49).—In a work I have, the 
lines quoted by Mr. J. St. M. Macpuatn at 
the third reference are rendered in a slightly 


All things created, Moses related, 

And did Garden of Eden display, 

Narrates Adam/’s fall, which ruin’d us all, 
And how Cain, righteous Abel, did slay. 


A small book, published in 1858. in Lonis- 
ville, Kentucky, U.S.A., in my _ possession, 
purports to give a metrical version of the 
Bible, composed by a Negro Christian in the 


State of Massachusetts, from the pages 
whereof I have extracted the following 
passages :— 


Adam was de first man and Eve was de 
udder, 

Cain was a wicked man for he kill’d his 
brudder. 

De Dibbel tempted Eve, 
pluck, 

She gave one to Adam, 
luck; 

Out of Eden he was 
*gen to return, 

De Serpent had his legs cut off and crawls 
now like a worm. 


the apple red to 
who eat it, worse de 
kick’d, 


never there 


Noah was a good man and unto God did hark, 
So God did taught him how he was to make 


de Ark, 

Noah did as he was bid and made an ark 
of wood, 

So Noah. he, and family, were thus safe from 
de flood. 


David was a mn whee’ lad, sheep tended 
night end day, 

A lion and a bear did come some 
steal away, 

But David took a mighty club and both of 
them did slay. 

Goliath, high, did 
river’s hed. 

But, from the brook, stone David took, and 
slung it at his head, 

It struck him low, and with one blow de 
giant was kill’d dead: 

When this was done, de foes did run, from 
Israel they fled. 

De Book Divine says Philistine, that day, 
did die by seore, 

David alone, with sling and _ stone, ten 
thousand kill’d or more. 


In all, the hook contains about a thousand 
lines of a similar character to the above. 
Henri M. LE£ov. 

TNITED STATES PRESIDENT’S FLAG 

'  (elvii. 458).—TI have now been favoured 

with full particulars from Mr. David McK. 

Key, secretary of the American Embassy, to 

the effect that the President’s flag is ‘dark 


sheep to 


Saul defy, across the 
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blue, with a white star appearing in each | 
corner, while in the centre is the President’s | 
seal, which is an eagle in white with shield | 
across its breast, the shield having a blue | 
top and alternate red and white stripes in 
the lower section. The eagle’s head is turned 
to the right, and above it appears the in- 
scription EK Pluribus unum. Over the 
inscription is a row of nine small stars and 
above that thirteen spheres. Radiating from 
the upper part of the wings of the eagle are 
forty-three rays. The eagle holds darts in its 
left claw and an olive branch in its right. 

Details of occasions for the use and cere- 
monial of displaying the flag are set forth 
in an article on the President’s Flag in the 
book ‘ Flags of the World,’ by Byron 
McCandless and Gilbert Grosvenor, published 
by the National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D.C. (Copyright by the N.G.S., 
1917). 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


AVA HUSSARS (clviii. 80). — The 
‘History of Java,’ by Sir T. Stamford 
Raffles (Governor, 1811-16), published in 
1817, may perhaps contain the required 
information. 

An account of the conquest of Java is given 
in’ Cassell’s History of India,’ Vol. i., chap. 
Ixxxiv. The European troops were under 
Colonel Gillespie and consisted of H.M. 14th, 
59th, 69th, 78th (Highland) and 89th Regi- 
ments and Madras Engineers, and totalled 
about 5,000. The Indian Native forces were 
about 6,000. Gillespie and Raffles after- 
wards quarreled and Raffles was sent to take 
command at Meerut. A footnote gives as a 
reference for some of the statements in the 
account the ‘Records of the 8th Hussars.’ 

G. H. W. 


EKA OF HALESOWEN (clviii. 83). — 
William Lea of Halesowen (one word) 
was a collateral ancestor of the present Baron 
Dudley whose patronymic is Lea-Smith. By 
Halesowen Manor House E. C. B. presum- 
ably means Halesowen Grange, a residence of | 
Lord Dudley, who would probably be able 

to give the required information. 

J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 

Chiswick. 

HEYSEY (clviii. 47). — According to 
~ M, A. Lower, the antiquary, who pub- 
lished a work on English surnames, Pheysey 
1s a corruption of de Vesci. One Robert de 
Vesci accompanied the Conqueror to this 
country, and was rewarded, for the part he | 
played, with considerable estates in 
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Northants, Leicestershire, Warwickshire and 
Lincolnshire. Other variations of the name 
are Vesey, Voisey and Vezey. I have reason 
to believe that Pheysey or Pheasey or Pheesey 
is also to be met with in Southern Ireland. 
The registers of the University of Oxford 
show that in 1512 there was a John Veysey, 
or Vesey, or Voysye, or Pheysy, at that 
University. Surrtey H. Harper. 


LONDON FOGS IN LITERATURE (clviii. 

65, 105).—There is a mention of London 
fog in the 1st edition of Pennant’s ‘ London,’ 
published in 1790. Describing the Adelphi, 
on p. 133 of that edition, he says: ‘‘ Durham- 
yard is now filled with a most magnificent 
mass of building, called the Adelphi, in 
honour of two brothers its architects. Before 
the front to the Thames is a terrace, com- 
manding a charming view of the river, when 
not obscured by the damps and poisonous fogs, 
which too often infest the air of the lower 
part of our capital.” 

Frank G. G. Carr. 
30, Bloomfield Terrace, S.W.1. 


For description of a great fog, ‘‘a dark- 
ness which might be felt,’’ ‘‘ which came on 
with the evening of 27th of December, 1813,’’ 
see Hone’s ‘Every Day Book,’ 1827, vol. ii. 
p. 101. W. E. G. 


GTAIRCASES OF MAHOGANY § (clvili. 
64).—According to Macquoid’s ‘ The 

Age of Mahogany,’ and other authorities, 
mahogany was little known prior to the 
eighteenth century, and though there exist a 
few articles in mahogany made before 1700, 
it is thought that these are from specimens 
of the wood brought from abroad as curios- 
ities. | Macquoid states that between 1710 
and 1715 mahogany began to be used in this 
furniture, 
and up to that time it had only been used as 
a veneer, or in small portions for decoration. 
From 1715 to 1720 comparatively little ma- 
hogany furniture was made, though all of it 
was of high quality, proving that the wood 
must have been considered valuable, and used 
only by the best makers. After 1733, when 
Walpole took the duty off imported timber, 
enormcus quantities of mahogany were 
shipped to this country from the West Indies. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Could the ‘‘ red-looking wood” be teak? 
The stair treads at this address are made 


of teak. Water E. GawtTHorp. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 
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Stairs of this wood were in the ‘‘ Old Man- | 


sion House,’’ 73, Cheapside, and are shown 
in a picture in the Sunday Times, 14 April, 
1929, p. 16. They were transferred to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where, no 
doubt, there are other examples. Mac- 
michael, in his ‘ Charing Cross’ (207, 325) 


states that King Street, Covent Garden, was | 


the birthplace of mahogany furniture, and 
many of the better class of old houses had 
mahogany doors. The ‘‘ Mahogany Door ”’ 
is found occurring as a sign in Ludgate 
Street, 1742. 

J. Arpacu. 


YKE (PIKE) FAMILIES OF LONDON 
AND GREENWICH (10 §&. vin. 44; 
cliii. 296, 315, 431; cliv. 214).—Two or three 
correspondents have kindly sent te me the 
extract following, from Drake’s edition of 
Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent: Hundred of 
Blackheath,’ p. 102, col. 2 (St. Alphege 
Church, Greenwich) :— 


In the Old Churchyard, under a_ brick 
Mausoleum. To Mrs. Anne Pike, by her child- 
ren, Isaac Pike and Mary Radcliffe; also Mrs. 
Anna Maria Radcliffe, daughter of Mrs. Mary 
Radcliffe, above, ob, 15 Jan. 1731, wt. 80; also 
two sons of Mr. John and Mrs. Mary Buffar, 
21 Mar. 1837. Mrs. Charlotte Buffar, of Maize 
Bill, ob. 10 Apr. 1839, wt. 81, niece of Pvke 
Buffar, Esq.; Mrs. Mary Buffar, relict of Pyke 
Buffar, Esq., ob, 23 June, 1819, wt. 83; Pyke 
Buffar, Esq., ob. 8 Mar. 1769, wt. 38. 

The entry of death of Mrs. Anna Maria 
Radcliffe, 15 Jan., 1731, aet. 80, seems to 
be rather confusing, if we are to understand, 
as it appears, that she was a daughter of Mrs. 
Mary Radcliffe, born Pyke, who was a sister 
of Isaac Pyke. This Mrs. Mary Radcliffe 
(or Ratcliffe) married, secondly, a John 
Bradford. The will of her mother, dated 
1710, mentions her daughter, Mary Ratcliffe, 
and her children. One of the latter was, no 


born so early as the year 1651, as implied 


by the alleged age of eighty years at date of | 


death, 15 Jan., 
error. 

In a copy of the inscription first above 
quoted, in the library of the Society of 
Genealogists, London, according to another 
correspondent, there is a description of a coat 
of arms borne not only by this family of 


1731. There is an obvious 


Pyke, but, apparently, also, by a family of | 


Hill. Of this possible connection between the 
two families IT have no particulars. 


E. F. MacPIrke. 
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OHN WARBURTON OF HARTLEPOOL 
(clvii, 458; clviii. 50).—I am obliged to 
Mr, ASKEW "for putting me on the right 
track. John Warburton, (1682 - 1759), rl 
is stated in the ‘ D. N. B.’ xx, 
to have married Dorothy, daughter of 
Andrew Huddleston, of Hutton John, Cum. 
berland. This lady, born in 1664, was mar- 
ried three times; (1) in 1688 to John Parke, 
of Whitbeck Hall, Cumberland, who d. 1699; 
(2) before 1705 to the Rev. Edmund Gibson; 
(3) marriage bond, 30 Sept., 1710, to John 
Warburton. The ‘ D. N. B.’ says that the 
last marriage was not a happy one, and there 
was a separation in 1716. Can any reader 
tell me if this disagreement is referred in 
Grose’s ‘ Olio,’ pp. 158-160? I should also 
be glad to know (1) Whether Warburton was 
employed as an exciseman at Hartlepool; 
(2) the date of the death of his wife, Dorothy. 


C. Roy Hunbteston. 


“TF THE HEAVENS WERE PAPER” 

(clviii. 62). — A similar instance of 
this hyperbole of admiration is the conclud- 
ing verse of St. John’s Gospel (A.V., xxi, 
25), where the writer supposes the world 
itself could not contain all possible records 
of the Master’s acts. 

Francis P. Marcuant. 


The following, taken from Hoyt’s ‘ New 


| Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations,’ may ¥ 


of interest to Dr. BaBLeR :— 


Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
And were the heavens of parchment made. 
Were every stalk on earth a quill, 
And every man a scribe by trade; 
To write the love of God above, 
Would drain the ocean dry; 
Nor could the scroll contain the whole 
Though stretched from sky to sky. 


Rabbi Mayir Ben Isaac. Trans. of Chaldee 


, Ode sung in Jewish Synagogues during the 
doubt, the Anna Maria Radcliffe, but it seems | 
difficult to believe that she could have been | 


first day of the Feast of Pentecost. Given 
in the original Chaldee in ‘N. and Q.’ Dee. 
31, 1853, p. 648. In Grose’s ‘ Olio,’ p. 29%, 
and in ‘ Book of Jewish Thoughts,’ p. 156. 


The same idea is in Chaucer—‘ Balade 
Warnynge Men to Beware of Deceitful 
Women.’ Also in ‘Remedie of Love.’ See 


‘ Modern Universal History,’ P. 430, Note. 
Miss Sinclair, ‘ Hill and Valley,’ p. 35 (same 


idea). Smart is given as English translator 
by one authority. See also ‘Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn.’ 

But if the sky were paper and a_ scribe 


each star above 
And every scribe had seven hands, they 
could not write all my love. 
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‘ Dursli und Babeli,’ Old public-house ditty 
of the Canton de Soleure. Originally in 
Swiss dialect. Given in ‘N. and Q.,’ Feb. 
10, 1872, p. 114. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

An echo or parody of the image given by 
Dr. BaBter may be found in the seventeenth 
century rhyme: 

If all the world were paper 

And all the sea were ink 

And all the trees were bread and cheese 

What should we do for drink? 

The tune is still known as a country-dance 
tune. 

G. 8. G. 

‘4 DIGIT OF THE MOON ’ (clviii. 88).— 

Mr. Rosert Prerpornt will find that 
he is mistaken in believing that Mr. Bain 
translated this book from the Sanskrit. It 
is no secret that it is an original work, and 
that Mr. Bain’s story about the old Maratha 
Brahman producing the MS., and then (very 
conveniently) dying of the plague along with 
his wife and family, was only another little 
romance of Mr. Bain’s. I can state on the 
best authority that there is no Sanskrit orig- 
inal of ‘A Digit of the Moon,’ and I may 
add that I have been assured by a well-known 
Sanskrit scholar that nobody who has any 
acquaintance with Sanskrit literature would 
be taken in for one moment by Mr. Bain’s 
playful and erudite masquerade as a 
“translator.’’ His book may be classed with 
‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ which 
unwary critics sometimes said ‘‘ were so 
much better in the original.’’ 


CHARLES STRACHEY. 


EW ENGLAND STATES OF AMERICA 
(clviii. 47, 85). — The ‘ New Interna- 


tional Encyclopeedia ’ (New York, 1916) has a | 


brief account of the New England States, 
from which I extract the following. Leif 
Fricson is believed by many to have sailed 
along the coast of New England as early as 
1000 a.p., and itis in New England that the 
mythical city, Norumhega, is generally sup- 
posed to have been located. The coast seems 
to have been visited by Verrazano in 1524, 
and was to a considerable extent explored by 
Sir Humphrey Gilhert in 1583, by Gosnold in 
1602, by Sir Martin Pring in 1603, and by 
George Weymouth in 1605. 
of 1606 the Plymouth Company was em- 
powered to make settlements in what was 
then called North Virginia; but an attempt 
(1607), by a company under George Popham, 
to found a settlement on what is now the 
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Maine coast failed. In 1614 Captain John 
Smith sailed along the coast, and also went 
for some distance inland up several of the 
rivers. He prepared a description of his 
voyage and a rough map of the coast, and 
suggested the name New England for the 
region. Beginning with 1620, when the Ply- 
mouth Colony was established in the present 
Massachusetts, settlers gradually came into 
New England, and in 1643 the colonies of 
Connecticut, New Haven, Massachusetts Bay, 


| and Plymouth united to form a confederacy 


known as the United Colonies of New Eng- 
land, the first attempt at federation made in 
America. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

JOHN ADAMS (clvii. 444). — The James 

Smith Adams mentioned as the husband 
of Emma, widow of John Adams, may have 
been identical with the man of that name 
whose wife Harriet died 16 Aug., 1809, aged 
24 (M. I. North Park Street Burial Ground, 
Caleutta). In South Park Street Ground 
there was an inscription in memory of Mrs, 
Jane Adams (wife of James Smith Adams), 
who died 3 Sept., 1836, aged 34. 

‘The Bengal Obituary’ (Calcutta, 1848) 
gives several other Adams inscriptions from 
these two grounds. 

A James Smith Adams (L.F.P.S., Glas- 
gow, 1839) was in medical practice at Cran- 


| bourne, Victoria, Australia, in 1876. 


R. BrncHam ADAmMs. 


ANDERSON FAMILY OF WESTER- 
AIRDERBECK (civiii. 46). — If Mr. 
SETON-ANDERSON is not already aware of the 
fact, it may interest him to know that the 
arms, Argent, a saltire engrailed between two 
mullets in chief and base guies, and as many 
boars’ heads erased in the flanks azure, were 
matriculated in the Lyon Office in 1672-7. 
S. A. Grunpy NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 
AVENSHAW, NEAR PRESTON, IN 
AMOUNDERNESS, LANCS.  (elvii. 
405).—The following item may interest Mr. 
Joun Ravennaw. It has been taken from 
a paper on the Hanson pedigree published in 
” Yorkshire Genealogist (July, 1886), Part. 
The issue of John and Alice Hanson was 
John, of Wodehouse, who married Cecilia de 
Windebank. Their arms are given: Quarterly 
1. Hanson, 2. Rastricke, 3. Woodhouse, 4. Tote- 
hill; impaling, vert a chevron between three 
hawks standing, wings expanded or, for Winde- 
bank. Their son, John, married Cecilia, dau. 
of John Ravenshaw and bore Quarterly as 
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above, impaling sable two bars wavy argent, on 
a chief of the second, three ravens proper for 
Ravenshaw. 


The contributor of the pedigree, J. Horsfall | 
Turner, thinks that Ravenshaw is a mistake | 


for Ravenslaw, which has been modernised 
to Rawnsley. 
H. Askew. 


5 apache egies FOLK-LORE (clvii. 189, 449). 


A very interesting instance of Slavonic | 


(Polish) thunder folk-lore, noted by S. Matu- 
siak, is to be found in his article ‘ Volks- 
tiimliches aus dem Munde der Sandomierer 
Waldbewohner,’ in the Archiv fiir slavische 
Philologie vy. Berlin, 1880, pp. 641-642. 


‘ Ortro F. BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
RAZIA DELEDDA (cliii. 479;  cliv. 34; | 


clvii. 319).—Two further novels of Grazia 
Deledda appeared in German translation : 
‘Schiffbrichige im Hafen’ and ‘ Der Alte 
und die Jungen’ (both at Braunschweig, 


1929). 
O. F. B. 


FRENCH CHILD- 
‘La Dame de Mon- 


OOKS LOVED BY 
REN (clviii. 64).— 


soreau ’—this is our old friend ‘ Chicot the | 
Jester, or the Lady of Monsoreau,’ by Dumas | 
‘Oeuvres | 


1860-84, | 


the elder; it will be found in 
completes,’ 277 vols., 12mo, Paris, 
at the British Museum. 

J. ARDAGH. 


HE NAME AND FAMILY OF SMITH 
clviii. 28, 86).—A mere list of writings 

by members of the family would fill a portly 
volume. There are some interesting entries 
in E. J. L. 
MSS. (1904, pp. 499-501). Henry or 
Smith is associated with the famour “‘ 
lar’s Window”’ in St. Mary’s, Lambeth. 


J. ARDAGH. 
R, JAMES’ POWDERS 


— See also two articles, one 
several letters in The Times from Dec. 24 
onwards, winding up with Newbury’s trade- 
card on the picture page, Jan. 14 inst. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


(‘OCK FOSTERS, LONDON (elvii. 424; 

elviii. 15, 51).—There is a village in the 
chapelry of Gosforth on the north of New- 
castle which is at present called Coxlodge. 
The name first appears in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as Cocks, or Gosforth Cocks. 


M. H. Donps. 
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Ped- | 


(cxlviii. 351, | 
390, 412, 425, 448; ecxlix. 11, 33, 69, 338). | 
leader, and | 
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ITTLE LONDON ”’ (clvii. 459;  clviii. 
51).—{ beg to thank Mr. Askew for 
his reply. I find, however, that Queen Eliza. 
beth, when she visited the New Winchelsea, 
Sussex, in 1563, and was received in state 
by the. Mayor and Corporation, being much 


| pleased with all she saw there, remarked jest- 


‘Little London ’.” 
J. P. Bacon Pui.uips, 
OCKHART AND MAGINN (elviii. 47, 
88).—Dr. William Maginn, the writer of 
the notices of the characters included in the 
‘Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters’ 
which appeared (1830-1838) in Fraser’s 
Magazine, died 20 Aug., 1842. The sketch of 
‘*the Doctor,’?’ which accompanied his own 


ingly: ‘‘ This is 


| portrait, was written by John Gibson Lock- 


hart, who also wrote by way of epitaph the 
As they do 
not seem to be familiar in the present 
generation it may be of interest to recall them 


here :— 


Here, early to bed, lies kind William Maginn, 

Who with genius, wit, learning, life’s 
trophies to win, 

a neither great lord, nor rich cit of his 

n, 

Nor discretion to set himself up as to tin; 

So his portion soon spent, like the poor 
Heir of Lynn, 

He turned Author, while yet was no beard 
on his chin; 

And whoever was out, or whoever was in, 

For your Tories his fine Irish brains he 
would spin, 

Who received prose and 
promising grin— 

“Go ahead, you queer fish, 
to your fin!’ 

But to save from starvation stirred never 
a pin. 

Light for long was his heart, 
breeches were thin, 

Else_his acting, for certain, was 


rhyme with a 


and more power 


though his 

equal to 
Juin :— 

But at last he was beat, and sought help 
of the bin, 

(All Hog same to the Doctor, from claret to 
Ww nic h led swiftly to gaol, 
therein; 

It was much, 

in his skin, 
He got leave to die here, 


with consumption 
when the bones rattled loose 


out of Babylon’s 


din. 

Barring drink and the girls, I ne’er heard 
of a sin, 

Many worse, better few, than bright, broken 
Maginn. 


Walton-on-Thames. August, 1842. 


T. F. D. 


reference, for 
Crogins, 


Corricenpum :—At the second 
““Maclive ” read Maclise, and for “ 
Croquis. 
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‘The Library. 


English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. 
By G. L. Apperson. (Dent and Sons. 
£1 1s. 6d.). 


pais must surely be one of the most con- 
siderable compilations ever made by a 
single hand. It is the work of eight or 

nine years, and covers not merely the collec- 
tions of proverbs and proverbial phrases 

made in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, together with the contemporary 

dictionaries, the publications of the English 
Dialect Society and fairly numerous dialect 
glossaries put together during the last cen- 
tury, but also the proverbs to be gleaned | 
from nearly three ape works of 
English literature. ‘historical Diction- 
ary,” its method is ua on that of the 
Oxford Dictionary, the first desideratum 
being the earliest occurrence. Derivation 
from—or at any rate parallelism with— 
classical sayings i. not infrequent, and 
vet perhaps rarer than might have been 
expected. A great mass of the entries goes 

back to the sixteenth and _ seventeenth 
century collections, a fact which goes to 
show that these were mostly gathered from 
folk-speech, unrepresented in books, and 
suggests the enquiry whether anyone is 
collecting the analogous productions of the 
present day. It seems curious that steam, 

tea, fire-arms of some sort, golf, printing, 

and many another long-e stablished inven- 
tion has produced no proverb that has 
found its way into the books examined. 
Cricket has produced a phrase or two,—as 
“that’s not cricket,’ and phrases connected 
with catching out and bowling—which one 
would have thought must occur in many 
writings. Perhaps they and some others 
that might be suggested are of too recent 
origin to be eligible for this work. It is 
not quite clear what limit was fixed in this 
ig: ose Modern quotation of old proverbs 
is freely, and judiciously, given. 

One of the first things to strike one is the 
great number of proverbial sayings on 
places. These are chiefly obscure places— 
a fact which argues that, as we _ should 
expect, big towns are unfavourable to this 
form of ‘proverb, perhaps to proverbs of 
any form. At any rate another character- 
istic of the collection is the prevalence in 
it of rustic association, knowledge and 
humour. Sea-faring is less abundantly 
represented than we should have looked to 
find it, considering how large is the number 
of metaphors it has furnished to our com- 
mon idioms; but perhaps one is inclined 
to exaggerate the part it has played in the | 
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panes consciousness of England as a 
whole. The dispute over the * ship- -money 
would hardly have taken quite the turn it 
did if Englishmen in general had truly felt 
themselves to be, what they have been often 
represented as being, a nation of seamen. 
This remark reminds us that historical 
personages and events--the Civil War, for 
example, and Charles and Cromwell—have 
left little trace in proverbs. ‘“‘ Queen Anne 
is dead’ and “‘ King Harry loved a man ”’ 
represent our monarchs. King Arthur, 
however, has, besides a saying from Fuller 
of uncertain meaning, two good proverbs to 
his name: “Arthur could not tame a 
woman’s tongue ” and “‘ Arthur was not but 
whilst he was.” 

Of proverbs launched by great authors 
there are not many; of those which have 
received fresh life from famous books or 
poems there is a host. Shakespeare, of 
course, figures largely here; Bacon, too; and 
Scott. It might, we believe, be plausibly 
made out that Scott is, of all our standard 
writers, the one whose turn of mind most 
favoured both the use of old phrases (he 
clearly had immense store of these in 
memory) and their invention. He came 
to his work with what is grown rare in 
writers now-a-days—and is not, perhaps, 
much prized—a certain detachment, as if 
he had what he was doing well away from 
him, the very attitude out of which proverbs 
spring. 

Among the largest handfuls of sayings is 
that under “‘ not worth a —-,’ beginning with 
‘a band’s end ’’ and ending with the forty- 
first “‘ three half-pence.’’ Some have now 
become very recondite, as ‘“‘ not worth a 
blue-point,” and this particular one illus- 
trates the facility with which proverbial 
phrases established themselves in the six- 
teenth century—for “‘ points’? were not in 
fashion for so very many generations. Com- 
menting on proverbial sentences of the “‘ as 
as ——”’ type given here, Mr. Vernon 
Rendall notes the omission of “‘ as brave as 
a lion,” and goes on to remark that Rider 
Haggard in ‘The Holy Flower’ says that 
one ought to say “‘ as brave as a buffalo.” 
We take this from some notes of Mr. 
Rendall’s now before us, and are sure that 
our readers will like a few more of the 
observations a to that learned and 
constant friend of ‘ & Q.” by the perusal 
of this dictionary. Whore ‘A good sailor 
may mistake in a dark sight ” is quoted 
from Fuller, he is reminded of the racier 
equivalent, ““ Even the oldest monkey some- 
times falls from the tree ’—which, however, 
is possibly not an English proverb. In a 
few cases a proverb passing from one gener- 
ation to another gets polished and con- 
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densed; of this an example is ‘‘ He that lies | 
on the ground can fall no lower ” which—as | 
Mr. Rendall notes—has been improved by | 
Bunyan into ‘‘ He that is down needs fear 
no fall.’ (‘“ Down and out,’ of course, is | 
not here. When did it first come into use ?) | 
Under ‘‘ Every man is the architect of his 
own fortune,’ to which Latin parallels are 
furnished, he recalls the neat alliterative 
form to be found in Bacon’s ‘ Advancement 
of Learning,’ Faber est quique fortunae 
suae.”’ From Howell’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 1659, is 
quoted “‘ with time and art, the mulberry | 
leafs grow to be sattin,’’ which is pretty, 
but not, neat as the Chinese form Mr. 
Rendall gives: ‘‘ Patience and a mulberry 
leaf will make a silk gown. 

Having looked in vain for 
much-quoted sayings of Pope, 
whether they had been excluded on prin- 
ciple. It not altogether easy to place | 
the limiting line between the proverb and 
the epigram, and, upon reflection, we con- | 
jecture that Mr. Apperson would place it 
this side of Pope. Thus one of the best 
groups is that under ‘Fool,’ but “‘ Fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread” is not to 
be found there. Under ‘ Learning’ we 
shall look, too, in vain for “A _ little 
learning is a dangerous thing ’’; and there- 
with call to mind the little rhyme about 
“when land is lost and money's spent, then 
learning is most excellent,” which we should 
have thought not too literary to be 
admitted. 

It is part of the effect of the pleasant 
stimulation such a work as this affords 
that suggestions of the kind we have made 
above keep cropping up, and their utter- 
ance perhaps sounds more like undue 
criticism than the compliment it really is. 
Gratitude is very much Mr. Apperson’s due 
for what he has here done for us, and he 
will assuredly receive it, and that not only 
for the great mass of useful and entertaining 
matter he has brought together, but almost 
equally for its arrangement, and especially 
for the care and lavishness with which 
cross-references have been supplied. 


Les Sonnets Elizabéthains: Les Sources et 
VApport personnel. By Janet G. 
Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion). 

THE detailed study of Comparative Litera- 

ture supplies a real need: but the wis- 
dom of dealing with an important section of 
one’s native literature in an alien speech is 
doubtful. Dealing with the Elizabethans, 

Dr. Seott handles in French, men, not one 
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whit less wssiilaiiis mre for their - in- 
spiration being foreign, and less often so, in 
her view, than in that of some other crities, 
The result is artificiality, culminating when, 
in her chapter on Fletcher, she gives his 

Néo-latine ’’ sources of * Licia,’ specially 
Angeriano’s sonnets, with his English re- 
setting, in rather flat modern French prose, 
The first seems to deserve her charge of plag- 
iarism, a more venial eror then than now. 
Dr. Scott is mistaken in say ing of Barnes 
that he is known “ nowadays,’ through Sir 
Sidney Lee’s criticisms; for Arber’s * Eng- 
lish Garner’ still earlier drew him from 
obscurity. 

Naturally, the two longest chapters are de- 
voted to Sidney and Shakespeare. In the 
former, she ‘on iso the view of Courthope 
and Lee that Sidney “ used all the Petrar- 
chian conventions.” Admitting his use 
of the usual Renaissance materials, she 
urges that he ‘“‘imite évidemment, mais 
d’une fagon particulieré, qui modifie tant 
loriginal que le poeme anglais qui en résulte 
est quelquefois tres différent de la source.” 
Her frequent charges of plagiarism, sup- 
ported by ample quotation, against many of 
the Elizabethan sonneteers, emphasize this 
defence of Sidney. 

While minimising Shakespeare’s debt to 
current Platonism, she neatly notes 
that while with Plato all beautiful 
things are but shadows of the 
archetypal Beauty, with Shakespeare, 
all beauty is a reflection of his lover’s. 
Ovid’s influence she accepts, but only a 
general resemblance to Petrarch and his 
countrymen. She eriticises Lee’s theory of 
Shakespeare’s debt to ‘‘ La Pléiade,”’ attri- 
buting likeness which may be seen, to “le 
méme courant, Vantipétrarquisme ”’; (this 
word is more than once mia while 
she roundly asserts that the Sonnets “ne 
démontraient pas une dette spéciale de 
Shakespeare envers La Pléiade.’ On the 
whole, she tends, rather subtly, to depreciate 
the work of Sir Sidney Lee, whose posthum- 
ous book has, however, drawn from a recent 
critic the tribute that Lee was “‘a man 
whose dignity of mind made drudgery its 
friend and servant, a man of great learning 
and of high faith in the humanities.” 

Of Shakespeare’s possible English sources 
—Daniel, Sidney, Drayton, Constable, Mar- 
lowe, Lyly—Dr. Scott gives prime place to 
the second, and some small importance to 
Constable; conjecturing that from Sidney 
and his contemporaries Shakespeare mainly 
drew his knowledge of Italian matter and 
technique. 

Offices. 20 High Street, High Wycombe, in 
at 14 Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 











